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nurseries* 

By Mrs. Powell. 

Author of “ Joan Tracy ” and “A Golden Silence." 

Ax our recent gathering at Cheltenham, we had no paper or 
discussion on the subject of nursery work or the training of 
young children. One cannot regret this, because our time 
was more than occupied, and no subject was brought before 
us that we could have afforded to dispense with. If the 
800 and more members of our guild were to confer together 
on all the interests and problems of their lives, their 
meetings would have to be as prolonged as the Parliamentary 
Session of 1893. But the fact remains that we may oc- 
casionally have ideas on children to exchange, and may do 
so advantageously, either in our reports to the general 
secretary, by communications to the magazine, or by word 
of mouth at our gatherings. There are three points on 
which I should like to say something, but not in any way as 
qualified to give advice. Indeed I am sometimes disposed to 
think that the one feeling of which one is quite certain in 
dealing with young children is bewilderment, and that advice 
that is, the suggestions of any definite rules for dealing with 
them — is the last thing that many of us would feel justified 
in supplying. 

Indeed I wish to speak first against taking advice , or 
perhaps I should say against being disturbed by unqualified 
suggestion. 

The quite inexperienced mother must of course have 
advice from the very beginning, and she may often be 
utterly confounded by all that is offered to her. The advice 
which is really of value to her may come from people 0 
either sex, of any class, or any relation to herself or her 
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ch.ld, but It must be advice which takes into account her 
circumstances, her health, and that of the child, the phy ique 
and temperament of the child, &c. It must be simply 
founded on the experience of the adviser with regard to h e 
or her children, placed in perhaps quite different circum 
stances, or living in a different climate, or of totally differem 
constitution. Still less must it be founded on the wise 
sayings and doings of a third person. We all know the tody 
who relative o any nursery problem, quotes « my 
or “my sisters little bov ” as if anv f„,n • y be ’ 

inmates could be the. same’. * "° " UrSeneS ° r ,heir 

™ ere “ rtain ,« xed tules for dealing with young 

children both physically and morally, such as daily baths 
milk thet, and warm clothing, the necessity of insisting on 
obedience, it c., but these inclusive rules allow, not only of 
the exception which proves them, but of infinite variety in 
the way in which they may be carried out. 

Imagine a young and anxious mother, not content to leave 
her children to a servant, yet trusting little to her own judg- 
ment, and determined to lose no opportunity of profiting by 
the superior wisdom of her friends. She has decided— 
perhaps that is not the word to use for one of her vacillating 
disposition— she has been led to adopt tepid, morning baths 
for her little child at its present age. Mrs. A. disquiets her 
by the assertion that her baby always has its bath at night. 
Her husband’s aunt now further confuses her by feeling the 
temperature of the water, and remarking with a shiver that, 
“ ^he never let any of her’s go into such cold water under 
two years’ old ! ” 

1 he next day she reads in some of the many “ Hints to 
Mothers” that a child cannot be too soon trained to the use 
of cold water, and, while still hesitating between morning 
and night baths, is told by a competent authority that no 
child can be clean who is not washed all over twice a day. 
lhere really is nothing for it but the unpleasant duty of 
making up her own mind. By the time Number Two's 
baths become a question, she has perhaps acquired a certain 
power of acting for herself, but now comes the question of 
Number One’s moral training, and her friends and relatives 
rally round her with advice. No wonder if she listens 
anxiously to them all, for the difficulty of dealing with the 
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. 1 is enough to confound and humiliate 

awakening moral^sense f nd character . A „ the 

ftTno good listening to general advice, unless it be to that 
of the exceptionally wise. Again I say we must have advice 
that has regard to the individual child. But what ,s the son 
of help too often given 1 Mrs B. ts qu.te clear as to how the 
anxious mother is to deal with her child Doras nurse 
says ” she remarks, as if that were final, that you should 
never let a child cry, it is better to humour it than to upset 
it’s temper.’’ Before adopting this theory it might be well to 
consider— “ Who is Dora ? ” Is she a person likely to choose 
her nurse well r « What is the age of the woman ? ” I s she 
conscientious or likely to have a theory which would make 
her work easier r Are the children in her charge excitable ? 
Perhaps the child of the anxious mother is phlegmatic. 
Certainly its mother should not alter her system to make 
it coincide with that of “ Dora’s nurse ” without more 
particulars. 

Regularity, consistency, and firmness, I suppose we all 
find most necessary in dealing with young children, but, 
even allowing for this, it is a singular fact that people 
who are much given to quoting their own nurses and 
nurseries, have a habit of putting in some emphatic word 
such as “always,’ “never,” “on no consideration.” “My 
nurse never leaves the nursery for one minute after baby 
has gone to sleep.” “ I never let any of my children sit 
up after their usual time on any consideration.” “ I don’t 
know what it is to have anything but perfect obedience 
from my children.’’ These counsels of perfection are 
depressing to the anxious mother who has found Number 
I wo left alone for three minutes at a time, and actually 
observed Number One hesitate before doing what he \\ as told. 

Even those of some real experience are apt to speak too 
confidently and generally, as for instance, in the matter of 
advising a plan of education. An authority the other day 
told an enquirer that there was no early teaching equal to 
that of the mother ; her patience would secure the best 
grounding possible ; boys need have nothing more before 
going to school. I he wife of this authority was a q u '*- e 
exceptional woman, placed in circumstances favourable for 

e work. Irue as his idea is in principle, it cannot app Y 
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to every individual case. The fart- k • 

always, .hough it do2 iTy Jften” L^a ™ 
patience, and it is often impossible for a' mother to gTas 

c^drer'ot't T int T Pti ° n “ " "“ ded '“K 

much oftener ,ha„t island' “th^to ‘"f “ migh ‘ be f ° Und 
yout children, and £ ^TtLT X “ It 

c othes, is reversing the natural order of thing s g Still 
many people can use their hands, and do by fpeech or 
mere presence or thought, a great deal besides,' which they 
could not do while they were teaching, and I end this 
subject as I began, by saying that no one can judge for 
t e individual case without personal knowledge. And the 
same thing urged with regard to advice from our friends 
applies to that which we get on the same subject from 
looks. I should be sorry to decry in any way such useful 
reading as is supplied by some of the books and periodicals 
written for parents. They serve to keep up one’s standard 
to keep always before the eyes of parents their great re- 
sponsibility, and they make many practical suggestions, but 
the advice they give in details can only be general. There is 
the fear that too much of this sort of thing may make the 
anxious mother over-anxious. 1 have seen such a one throw 
down one of these publications with the exclamation that it 


made her too miserable ! 

lhe fact remains that in the application of principle, as 
in the detail of regime , the parents, or those who stand in 
their place, must act for themselves, and not be shaken by 
every wind of doctrine, however far from vain it may be in 
itself. Mistakes are not as fatal to a child’s development 
as artificiality, and to set against the terrible sense of 
responsibility that overwhelms them at times — when they 
hear of the most carefully trained children not turning out 
well — parents have a most cheering fact. Some of the best 
features discoverable in the characters of their children 
seem to be utterly unconnected with anything they have 
done, or left undone. 


I he second point of which I wish to speak is the habit 
of labelling children. 

Mr. Howells, in “A Foregone Conclusion/' makes one 
of his characters say — “ For my part if I try to characterize 
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_ r friends J fiu'l to do them perfect justice of course, and yet 
tT,e tape, feet result remains representative of them m my 
mind. It limits and fixes them, and I can t get them back 
,“,o the undefined and the ideal where they really belong,” 
Any one who attempts to definitely characterize h,s children 
early will certainly “fail to do them perfect justice, besides 
preparing for himself a whole series of surprises and dis- 
It is tempting to the orderly mind to arrange and define 
“A is the clever one.” “Poor B will never set the Thames 
on fire,” or again with regard to moral qualities, “ I can 
always trust C implicitly; he is so absolutely tiuthful. 1 his 
very question of whether a child is, or is not, perfectly 
truthful is very difficult to decide, for there is often a stage in 
the lives of quite young children when no reliance can be 
placed on what they say. Ihis may be merely due to the 
delight of first finding that they can express themselves in 
speech, it may be due to the pleasure they take in romancing, 
or it may be caused by natural timidity, and in any case it 
may, or it may not, be merely a passing phase. 

Again and again, in our anxiety to look into his future, we 
attempt some generalization of qualities in a child. No 
doubt such an attempt must be made some day, but it is no 
good anticipating. “ How glib and artificial N is in the 
things he says,” sighs the anxious mother to whom N, aged 
six, has just been giving his opinion that “Granny's garden 
is a perfect paradise.” A very little later she is half relieved 
and half shocked to hear N ejaculate to his younger brother, 
with an excellent imitation of the tone and manner of one 
of his humbler neighbours — “ Drot yer.” 

“My eldest little girl has such a feeling for poetry,” says 
another mother. “ Since I married I have never until now 
found any one who cared to read poetry with me, but Eva 
listens entranced.” 

Eva enters, and being asked by her mother whether she 
shall read to her, replies eagerly, “Oh! yes, mother, but a 

real book, not one of those horrid ones that’s all in rhyme you 
know ! ” 

It is a great thing doubtless to keep the mind open to 
conviction on points of character and brain-power. To do 
t is w ould prevent the bitter disappointments that too oftco 
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follow on sending a child to school, and learning the more 
impartial teacher’s opinion of his powers. 

Character or the form in which character shows itself is 

often altered to an immense extent by the improvement or 
deterioration of health, and that is only one of the conditions 
which serve to falsify our definitions. 

And thirdly , I want to say a word about the people to whom 
we confide the care of our children before the days of regular 
lessons. 

No two households are alike, and in many no doubt, “ lady 
nurses ’’ would not answer, but that the experiment is worth 
trying in a great many, there can surely be little doubt. 

I am told that ladies can be found who will take charge of 
quite young babies, and feel sure it must be for the benefit of 
the babies when they do so. That they may be found to take 
charge of them when they are old enough to run about is 
well known. And what sort of lady we may ask is suitable 
and obtainable for this task r Probably few reallv intellectual 
women would be good for the work, even if they would 
undertake it, probably their nerves would be too fine-strung 
for the constant strain of children’s noise. No doubt there 
are a few exceptions, a few women of great powers to whom 
children — their own, or other people’s — never come amiss ; 
but speaking generally you want someone educated, but not 
in any way brilliant, with a mind that does not weary of trifles- 
Such a one will not object to master the fidgetty details of a 
young child’s wardrobe, or fail to answer good-temperedly 
the hundred and one questions he is for ever asking. 

It is said that the people who offer themselves for this work 
are mostly only nominally ladies. It may be that this is true 
of those most easily to be found, though there is no doubt 
others are to be had, but I would say with regard to such 
questions as refinement and general culture, surely half a loaf 
is better than no bread. It cannot be for those who leave 
their children to ignorant servant girls to contemn any 
compromise of the kind. 

But I repeat once more no general suggestion is of any use 
to the individual, and the parents who have health and 
spirits sufficient to enable them to be a great deal with their 
children, may get on for some years with a sensible servant 
nurse. If they try the other plan they must be ready to 
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make some return for very arduous services. It may be by 
larg-e salary, or, as it must be in small households, by having 
a good deal of the society of the lady-nurse. A certain 
amount of sacrifice on their part must be demanded, but 
children are and should be a constant demand on their 
parents’ capacity for personal sacrifice. J hat is nothing 
new. 

But whatever arrangement is made we must guard against 
that tendency, which we have already noticed in our advisers, 
to think our own the very best possible. Constant change in 
methods, even in hours is very bad for children ; but we must 
bear in mind that on the other hand they grow so quickly, 
develop so quickly, change so quickly, that the arrangements 
which were quite satisfactory at one time may be far from 
sufficing a year later. In a quiet household of grown-people 
the routine of domestic life may go on from year to year 
with but little change, but this cannot be possible when 
children’s hours of sleep and lessons have to be considered. 
Some unimaginative people fail to notice that their children 
are growing up. It seems as great a necessity for parents to 
be elastic as it is for them to have sufficient purpose of their 
own not to change with every suggestion. To return to the 
point, the time comes when the best nurse fails to be all that 
the children want, and most usually when the best governess 
must be replaced by school. So that not only may our 
arrangements be faulty in themselves, but they are by the 
nature of things constantly liable to become archaic. 


ON PUNISHMENT. 

By J. H. Badley, M.A. 

In the September number of the Parents’ Review was a paper 
bearing the title “ School Punishments.” As a schoolmaster 
who is brought into daily contact with the problem of punish- 
ment, I read the paper in the hope of finding some help in 
this difficult matter; but analysis only disclosed the following 
suggestions. 

(1) I hat the old-fashioned cane is less harmful than the 
new-fangled imposition of “ lines ” or “ repetition. ” It surely 
does not take us far to say that a bad thing is at least not 
so bad as a worse ! 

(2) That the ideal school must be a “ microcosm ” repro- 
ducing the “ methods of the world ” in its rewards and 
punishments. For my own part, I am not so well satisfied 
with the methods of the world — practically, fine and imprison- 
ment — as to wish to reproduce them in a school. 

(3) That the work of the school should be so organized 
that every boy could follow his own “ penchant ” without 
“ invidious distinction ” between moth-hunting and classics. 
Happy school ! Happy boys ! Alas, that time and space 
and human nature should bar the realization of such a 
scheme ! 

(4) That those boys who, under such ideal conditions, still 
remained idle should be won over by private talk, or 
“judicious application of the cane”; or, better still, should 
be relegated to the private tutor, who would further save 
them from the “ stereotyping process of the school. Here, 
at last, we have the pith of the nicitter : schools cannot do 
without punishments ; but punishments are eithei injurious 
or useless ; ergo , let boys be educated by tutors. 


